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EDITORIALS 


canners a Happy New Year this year, for by 

and large most are in the celebrating humor. 
There are perhaps some who do not look forward to 
the change in Administration on this January 20, but 
they would be hard to find. Indeed, most business men 
look forward to that change with a great deal of pleas- 
urable anticipation. That one consideration alone is 
enough to make the advent of 1953 an occasion for 
hilarious celebration. In addition to that, with grow- 
ers, can makers and other creditors pretty well taken 
care of, canners are feeling pretty good about their 
own operations. While there have been some signs 
these past couple of weeks of softness in corn and to- 
matoes, experienced observers seem to think this is a 
temporary condition, associated with usual year-end 
dullness, and that these commodities will enjoy with 
just about every other item on the list, expected heavy 
demand at good, firm prices, within hours after the 
last “Auld Lang Syne” is sung. 


| “can NEW YEAR—It isn’t a bit hard to wish 


There’s plenty to think about in planning for this 
coming year, of course, and the industry would be in 
sorry plight if there were not. One of the toughest 
problems the industry will face this year, we believe, 
will be the high cost and the scarcity of labor. That’s 
bad, of course, but it has the effect of stimulating re- 
search in producing labor-saving equipment, and un- 
less we miss our guess by a wide mark, there will be 
some developments this coming year that will prove 
most helpful. The article about the asparagus har- 
vester, that appears on another page in this issue, is 
one example. We hear tell of a machine that will step 
up production and increase quality in tomato harvest- 
ing. We’ll have something on that in an early issue. 
Improvements will surely be made on the green bean 
harvester, but unfortunately that one will not be in 
production this year. There have been improvements 
made in pineapple harvesting, and so on and on it goes. 
In the factory, too, canners will use many more labor 
saving devices, new and adaptable conveyors of all 
kinds, as well as trucks and pallets in the warehouse. 
Forward looking canners will not lose an opportunity 
to streamline their operations in this manner. 


But this is not meant to be a so-called forecast edi- 
torial. Statistics are coming in, but they are far from 
complete. Those interested in California fruits will 
not want to miss our California report this week. Our 
most excellent correspondent out there has done his 
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usual tip-top job in summarizing the report of the Can- 
ners League. The figures very definitely show that 
fruits are in good position. In six months’ time these 
California canners had shipped 214 million cases more 
than a year ago and the December 1 stock position was 
correspondingly lower. 

The entire industry has been waiting from day to 
day, checking each mail for the appearance of the dis- 
tributors’ stocks, but until now they haven’t shown. 
But judging from the interest shown these last weeks 
of the year, buyers aren’t carrying over any heavy 
stocks. 

One set of figures that have come out deserve at least 
passing attention. The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in its year-end report, shows that an astonish- 
ingly large volume of crops, the second largest in his- 
tory, was produced in 1952. Production for processors 
was 20 percent above the ten-year average, and the 
value of these 11 vegetable crops ($273,427,000) while 
12 percent lower than 1951, was 42 percent above the 
10-year average ($192,297,000). A comparison of 
production for processing with production for the 
market is most interesting. Of the ten crops grown 
for both fresh market and processing, the volume for 
processing for most items is much larger. For in- 
stance, 63 percent of the asparagus is grown for proc- 
essing, 79 percent of lima beans, 49 percent of snap 
beans, 78 percent of beets, 12 percent of cabbage, 72 
percent of corn, 63 percent of cucumbers, 94 percent 
of the peas, 52 percent of the spinach, and 79 percent 
of the tomatoes. That’s a fact not general realized by 
the industry, we believe. The three leading states in 
production and value, are California, Wisconsin and 
New York, in that order. 


BETTER MOUSTRAPS — Speaking of making 
plans, next week this publication will bring you a 
feature article that promises to rock the entire indus- 
try back on its heels. It’s a frank and factual discus- 
sion concerning the status of the industry, and where 
it is going. No single canning executive should miss 
reading and studying this important message. But 
enough, we’re not going to give it away now. Make 
it a point not to miss next week’s issue for any reason. 

Your Editor, and each and every one of us here at 
the office, and in the field, extends best wishes for a 
Happy and Prosperous 1953, and we sincerely promise 
to make each issue just a little better than the last... 
and we have plans to do just that. Happy New Year. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JANUARY 7-9, 1953 — PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS’ FIELDMEN, ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 


JANUARY 19-20, 1953 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th Annual Con- 
vention and Sample Cutting, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


JANUARY 20-22, 1953 — PROCESSORS 
FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 22-23, 1953 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Hotel Fair- 
mont, San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 26-27, 1953— OHIO CAN- 
NERS AND FIELDMEN CONFERENCE, Ohio 
Union, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


JANUARY 26-31, 1953—NEW JERSEY 
FARMERS WEEK, Trenton, N. J. 


JANUARY 27-28, 1953—1OWA-NEBRAS- 
KA CANNERS’ FIELDMEN, ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE, Memorial Union, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. 


JANUARY 28-29, 1953 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERY FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, Bab- 
cock Hall, U. of W. Campus, Madison, 
Wis. 


FEBRUARY 2-138, 1953 — DOUBLE 
SEAMER SCHOOL, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 3-5, 1953—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS & FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 4-5, 1953 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Can- 
ners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, Curtis 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 5-14, 1953 — NATIONAL 
KRAUT AND FRANKFURTER WEEK, spon- 
sored by National Kraut Packers Asso- 
ciation. 


FEBRUARY 9-138, 1953 Foop 
ESSING SCHOOL, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 16-18, 1953—cANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1953 — NATIONAL 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Annual Convention, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1953—NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Winter 
Meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1953—NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Chicago, Ill, 


FEBRUARY 21-23, 1953—NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 21-25, 1953—cCANNING 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Exhibit, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1953—cANNING MA- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1953 — VIRGINIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 1-4, 1953— NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Annual 
Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MARCH 5-6, 1953— OZARK CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 45th Annual Convention, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


MARCH 13-14, 1953 — UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 41st Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 16, 1953 — TENNESSEE - KEN- 
TUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Noel Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 


MARCH 17-18, 1953—NoRTHWEST CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Chi- 
nook Hotel, Yakima, Wash. 


MARCH 28-24, 1953 — VIRGINIA CAN- 
NERS SCHOOL, Hotel Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


MARCH 23-24, 1953—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Directors Confer- 
ence, Santa Barbara, Biltmore Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


MARCH 24-25, 1953—-wIscONSIN CAN- 
NERS SAFETY & CANNING TECHNOLOGY 
CONFERENCE, Loraine Hotel and Babcock 
Hall, Madison, Wis. 


MARCH 29-APRIL 1, 1953 — UNITED 
STATES WHOLESALE GROCERS .ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Convention and Grocery Distri- 
bution Exhibition, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


MAY 14-23, 1953 — NATIONAL PICKLE 
WEEK, sponsored by National Pickle 
Packers Association. 


$$$ $ $ 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 
Saves 25%. Order now. 

20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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SALES SENSE 


By Jack Bedford 


Standing Room Only 


One of the Sales Sense secrets of clos- 
ing sales is to use S. R. O. selling tech- 
nique—Standing Room Only. 


$$$ $ $ $ 


Merchandise becomes a prize package 
when the stock is in short supply, there 
is more demand than supply, the price 
is about to advance, or any impending 
event makes the customer want to buy 
now. 


$$$ $ $ $ 


Standing Room Only is the easy na- 
tural way to cash in on this fundamental 
human trait. 


$$$ $ $ $ 


Don’t use the S. R. O. Selling Strategy 
unless there is good reason to believe the 
impending event will happen . . . Don’t 
cry wolf 


$$$ $ $ $ 


Remember: S. R. O. is only one way 
to close sales—don’t go stale and use it 
in every sales demonstration. 


$$$ $ $ $ 


Before people will respond to the 
Standing Room Only sales strategy they 
need proof and evidence .. . Sprinkle in 
positive proof that the future event has 
every chance of happening. 


$$ $$ $ 


Be sure the proof you present is com- 
mon knowledge, or is based on facts that 
most customers know about. 


$$$ $ $ $ 


Theater goers believe that Broadway 
shows are better when tickets are hard- 
to-get ... when the S. R. O. sign is out 
in front of the theater. 


$$$ $$ $ 


Why do we all want things that are 
hard to get? Because we are afraid of 
losing what we have .. . plenty of rea- 
sons why the Standing Room Only sales 
strategy is good Sales Sense. 
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Mechanical Asparagus Harvester 
Field Tested 


By ROBERT A. KEPNER 


Associate Professor of Agricultural 
Engineering, University of California, 
College of Agriculture. 


Results obtained with an Experimen- 
tal harvester during the 1952 season in- 
dicate mechanical harvesting of green 
asparagus is feasible—Mechanically and 
economically. 


The principle of set-level cutting—in 
which all spears are cut at a given level 
—was chosen for use in the experimental 
harvester because of the inherent com- 
plication of a selective machine which 
would attempt to duplicate the present 
hand operation. Also, one set-level ma- 
chine, with cuttings at five- to seven-day 
intervals will handle five or six times as 
much acreage as a selective machine. 


Most of the experimental work was to 
be done in a 3-year-old direct-seeded field 
at Davis, so the 1952 test harvester was 
designed to cover a row width of only 
15 inches. The design can be expanded 
readily to cover the 30 inch to 36 inch 
row widths of old bed plantings. 


From “California Agriculture’, published by the 
University of California College of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Left: Side view of harvesting unit, showing spears being ele- 
Spear at bottom has just 
been cut and is still on blade. Butt of spear just below main 
frame has contacted tripper; grippers are about to release this 
spear so that it will drop onto the conveyor belt below. A 


= 


vated by right-hand pick-up unit. 
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The entire harvester assembly—frame, 
pick-up units, band saw and pulleys, con- 
veyor, and hopper—was built as a unit 
to be attached to the rear of a wheeled 
tractor by means of a 3-point parallel- 
lift mounting. A gage roller at the rear 
of the machine controls the depth of the 
band-saw cutting blade below the top of 
the planting bed. Three heavy coil 
springs attached to the lifting linkage 
were adjusted so the gage roller supports 
only 30 to 60 pounds of the total weight. 


A series of pick-up units, each cover- 
ing a row width of 2% inches, grip the 
spears just before they are cut. Each 
gripper unit consists of two 24-gage 
sheet metal rings—30 inches outside 
diameter, 28142 inches inside diameter— 
faced with 1% inch diameter sponge-rub- 
ber-core weather stripping. The grippers 
are supported by spring-wire spokes 
which allow -lateral movement and pro- 
vide the gripping force. The spokes are 
enclosed between sheet-metal disks at- 
tached to the wheel hubs, so the aspara- 
gus spears will not catch in them. The 
pick-up ring assembly rotates in the 
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Close-up front view with harvester re- 


moved from tractor. Each pack-up unit 
covers 2!4 inches of row width. Note 
spears of various lengths and diameters 
being held by grippers. 


same direction as the tractor wheels, at 
a peripheral speed slightly greatcr than 
the forward speed of the machine. 

Cutting is accomplished by means of a 
band-saw type of blade, 34% inches below 
the bottom of the pick-up rings and 
about *% inch behind the axis of the 
rings. The blades used in the 1952 sea- 
son were all made from 24-gage wood- 
cutting band-saw blade stock, % inch 
wide, with scallops of various sizes and 
spacings punched out by hand. During 
most of the tests the blade speed was 
5,000 feet per minute. 

The gripper rings are held apart in 
front where the standing spears enter, 
and are opened again in the rear after 
the spears have been cut and raised 
through and angle of approximately 75°. 
Three pairs of stationary shoes in front 
and two pairs in the rear are used to 
hold the grippers of each pick-up unit 
open. About 15° before each spear is 
released, the butt end—which projects 
about 3% inches beyond the rings — 
strikes a rubber-covered tripper plate. 
The spears then drop onto a conveyor 


divider and its spring-mounted point can be seen at right, 
beneath tractor. Right: Rear view of harvester. Pick-up units 
were temporarily at 3 inch spacing when this photo was taken 
(normal spacing is inches). Band-saw blaje pass¢s around 
the 4 large pulleys shown inside of the biade guards. 
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belt, butt first, which carries the spears 
from all pick-up units over to the left- 
hand side of the machine, elevates them, 
and deposits them in a V-shaped hopper. 
Most of the spears in the hopper are 
oriented with the butts against the outer 
end, although a few are deflected in 
dropping onto the belt so that they go up 
head first. 

A dual-hopper setup was tried out dur- 
ing the 1952 season to investigate the 
possibilities and problems of transfer- 
ring hoppers during operation. 

A series of hoppers in the form of an 
intermittent-moving conveyor could be 
used to further elevate the asparagus to 
a suitable height and location for hand 
removal and boxing. 

To channel the spears into the various 
gripping device of the test harvester, 
sheet-metal dividers are used, as shown 
at the lower right in the side view and 
in the front close-up view illustrations. 
Straddling the lower front corner of each 
divider is a spring-mounted V-point, 
which can move laterally and also be 
pushed straight back about % inch with 
very little force. These points reduce 
the impact shock of the initial contact 
with the spears and start them back 
along the sides of the dividers. 


SCOPE OF TESTS 


A total of 36 test runs—each covering 
about % mile of row—were made with 
various combinations of adjustments, 
modifications and operating conditions. 
The normal operating speed was 21% 
miles per hour. Most of the runs were 


made in a one-half acre, direct-seeded 
field at Davis which had been flat-planted 
in 1949. Beds about 4 inches high and 
15 inches wide at the top were formed 
and maintained during the season with 
a crowder. Nine cuttings were made at 
intervals of five to seven and one-half 
days, beginning on March 28 and ending 
on May 19. 


After a few cuttings had been made 
in the direct-seeded field, 11 rows—160 
feet long—of a 12-year-old bed planting 
in an adjacent field were ridged up and 
shaped to accommodate the harvester. 
Normal sized beds were thrown up and 
then narrower ridges 15 inches wide and 
4 inches high were formed on top of the 
regular beds. Since the spears in these 
old beds covered a band width of 30 to 
60 inches and the machine was limited 
to 15 inches, all the side spears were cut 
by hand before each run so machine 
losses could be checked accurately. Four 
cuttings were made in this field between 
April 30 and May 19. 

After the runs at Davis, two test cut- 
tings were made on a 1% acre portion of 
a 5-year-old bed planting in peat soil— 
the kind of soil in which most of the 
California asparagus is grown—on Sta- 
California asparagus is grown—on Stat- 
ten Island in the Sacramento River delta. 
The first cutting was on May 27-28, and 
the second one was six days later. These 
were relatively young so the spears cov- 
ered a band only about 2 feet wide. A 
moderate amount of hand cutting nar- 
rowed the band down to the 15 inch 
width of the harvester. The spears in 


Photograph showing spears over 4 inches long missed, and those recovered, during 
best run in delta planting. Identification of the groups of recovered spears is as fol- 
lows: bottom row, left to right—5-6 inch length, 4-5 inch length, pieces of broken 
spears recovered; middle row—6-8 inch straight spears, 8-10 inch straight spears, 10-16 
inch straight spears; top row—6-8 inch crooked spears, 8-10 inch crooked spears, 10-16 
inch crooked spears. Range of spear diameters at cut end was % to 1; inches. 
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the Staten Island planting were the larg- 
est encountered—about 15 percent were 
over % inch in diameter, and a number 
exceeded 1 inch. 

The efficiency measure of the harvester 
in regard to spear damage and losses is 
based on the total number of spears 
longer than 4 inches—broken spears plus 
missed whole spears plus recovered whole 
spears. The 4 inch length is about the 
minimum which the test machine could 
be expected to recover, since the gripping 
level was about 3% inches above the 
blade level. Also, it is about the mini- 
mum length from which No. 1 grade 
canning or freezing asparagus could be 
obtained, 


ANALYSIS OF RUNS 


In analyzing the runs, the damaged 
spears were divided into the following 
classifications: 

1. Whole spears with damaged tips. 
This damage was generally confined to 
the inside center portion of the extreme 
tip end of the spear. Many of the spears 
included in this group probably would be 
acceptable in the No. 1 grade of canning 
or freezing asparagus. 


2. Whole spears with side damage. 
This type of damage always occurred in 
the area between 3 inches and 4 inches 
from the cut ends of the spears, because 
of excessive pressure exerted by the 
divider points or by the lower portion of 
the divider in bending off-center spears 
over to the grippers. 


3. Broken spears. The total percent- 
age of broken spears—missed plus those 
recovered—was determined by counting 
the number of cut ends with tops missing 
and the number of broken tops, and then 
taking which ever was larger. Usually 
the totals matched pretty well. 

The bar graph represents the results 
of typical test runs with the harvester. 
Although the machine was designed for 
each pick-up unit to cover a 2% inch 
width of row, a number of runs were 
made at Davis with the pick-ups modified 
to give a 3 inch spacing. The perform- 
ance with the 2% inch spacing was con- 
siderably better and the results indi- 
cated by the left-hand bar may be con- 
sidered as typical for the direct-seeded 
field with its small-diameter — usually 
under % inch—spears. 

During two of the three runs included 
for the bed-planted field at Davis the 
pick-up units were at the 3 inch spacing, 
and other adjustments were not at the 
best settings. The results do not repre- 
sent the best obtainable performance. 


In the delta runs the best-known com- 
bination of adjustments and modifica- 
tions was used. Two runs were at a 
cutting depth of 1 inch and two at 1's 
inches—all made during the second ma- 
chine cutting of these beds. 

The percentage of missed spears in t'e 
delta runs was less than in the direct- 
seeded field, but the damage was greater. 
Probably these differences are related to 
the larger diameters of the spears in the 
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delta planting. A minor redesign of the 
dividers may eliminate most of the spear 
side damage. 

About 15 percent of the spears over 
4 inches long in the delta runs were ex- 
tremely crooked which undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the breakage loss, as at least 
two-thirds of the broken spears were 
found in the hopper. 


Breakage of crooked spears was some- 
what greater when the harvester was 
traveling against the general direction 
in which the spears leaned. Two runs 
for each direction of travel are included 
in the group of four delta runs repre- 
sented by the fourth bar in the graph. 


In general, % to % of all the missed 
spears longer than 4 inches were between 
4 inches and 4% inches in length. Very 
few spears shorter than 4 inches were 
recovered. If the cutting plate were 
moved up about % inch closer to the 
pick--up wheels, the minimum recovered 
length could be reduced somewhat, and 
the percentage recovery of the 4 to 4% 
inch spears could be increased consider- 
ably. This change might cause a little 
more damage unless the depth of cutting 
were also reduced by % inch. It could 
increase the over-all recovery of spears 
longer than 4 inches, by 1 to 2 percent, 
in addition to recovering some spears 
under 4 inches. 


To meet the 1951-52 California Mar- 
keting Order requirements for No. 1 
grade 3% inch green asparagus for can- 
ning or freezing the depth of cutting 
would have to be limited to about % inch 
if the 4 inch spears were to be accept- 
able. 


Considering the results of the delta 
runs as shown in the bar graph it is rea- 
sonable to assume that spear side dam- 
age could be reduced to about 1'% per- 
cent by improving the diver design; 
breakage—in a field without an excessive 
number of bad crooks—could be reduced 
to 3 or 4 percent; and half of the dam- 
aged tips would be acceptable. This 
would leave about 90 percent of all 
spears over 4 inches long as recovered, 
No. 1 canning or freezing asparagus. 


Band-saw blades which had scallops 
% inch apart, cut #%* inch deep with a 
ys inch diameter punch, did an excellent 
job of cutting in all three plantings at a 
blade speed of 5,000 feet per minute. 
This type of cutting device is not 
bothered by weeds and light trash and 
does not introduce unbalanced forces as 
does a reciprocating knife. 


The principal problem when using the 
band saw in abrasive soils is the rapid 
wear. In the sandy loam soil at Davis 
which is very abrasive, the blade de- 
scribed above would be reduced in width 
about s» inch per mile of forward travel. 
In the peat soil, blade wear was negligi- 
ble—less than 0.001 inch per mile. Blades 
should be replaced or recut after about 
% inch of wear if the scallops were 
initially is inch deep. 
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Until further tests indicate that higher 
forward speeds are satisfactory, an oper- 
ating speed of about 2% miles per hour 
should be assumed. The maximum length 
of spears which can be handled readily 
by the 30 inch diameter pick-up units is 
17 to 18 inches. The minimum spear 
length which will be recovered is 3% to 
4 inches, depending on the distance be- 
tween the blade and the gripper rings. 

Occasional spears with branches not 
more than an inch or so long will go 
through the machine without causing 
any trouble but longer branches or more 
fern may not unload. The presence of 
extremely crooked spears will increase 
breakage and losses. 


To minimize the length of white on 
short spears, cutting should be at the 
minimum depth—perhaps % inch—that 
can be used without causing abnormal 
plant growth or otherwise affecting 
yields. 


For a harvester—of the type tested in 
the 1952 season—to be most satisfactory, 
the tops of the beds must be flat and 
wide enough to include all of the growing 
spears. A crowder type of bed shaper 
is suggested, because it will disturb a 
minimum amount of soil. The beds prob- 
ably will not need re-shaping after every 
cutting so the shaper should be easily 
detachable from the rear of the har- 
vester. 


An important consideration in set-level 
harvesting is the distribution of spear 
lengths. It is desirable to have most of 
the spears within the range of lengths 
from which No. 1 grade asparagus can 
be obtained. The minimum length in 
this range would be perhaps “4 or % 
inch longer than the final trimmed 
length, and the maximum is the length of 
the longest spears of good quality. 

Spears cut shorter than 4 inches rep- 
resent loss of potential yield. These 
shorter spears were picked up by hand 


and counted for all runs at Davis. At 
the beginning of the season, 70 percent 
of all spears from the 3-year-old direct- 
seeded field were longer than 4 inches. 
By mid-season this proportion had in- 
creased to 80 percent, but it then de- 
creased to a low of 60 percent at the end 
of the season. These results are prob- 
ably not representative of a normal bed 
planting, but they do indicate some ten- 
dency toward cycling during the first 
part of the season. It will be necessary 
to compare the yields from hand cutting 
and machine cutting for an entire season 
in the same field, before the relative 
yields can be established. 


ESTIMATED LABOR AND COSTS 


It is estimated that one full-size ma- 
chine taking one row of a _ regular 
7-foot planting and operated 10 hours 
per day at 24 miles per hour—could 
take care of at least 80 acres on a 5-day 
cutting schedule. The machine would 
require a driver and at least one man to 
box the asparagus. It would replace 
10 to 12 hand cutters, plus the two men 
and tractor now used to haul out hand- 
cut asparagus. 


Based on a rough estimate of costs for 
a self-propelled harvester, the total ma- 
chine charge—fixed, plus operating costs 
should not be over $15 per acre per year. 
Assuming an average yield of 2,500 
pounds per acre and a hand-cutting cost 
of 3% cents per pound, the annual sav- 
ing in labor would be $80 per acre. If 
other economic differences are neglected, 
this would leave a $65 difference in favor 
of mechanical harvesting, to offset the 
reduction in yield resulting from the use 
of the set-level harvesting system. 


At a price of 10 cents per pound paid 
to the grower, the two systems would 
then yield the same net return if the 
mechanical harvesting yield were 75 per- 
cent of the hand-cutting yield. 


Performance efficiencies in 1952 asparagus harvesting tests. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN 
APPOINTS FISHER 


Raymond G. Fisher has been ap- 
pointed director of economic research, 
Continental Can Company, according to 
Peter P. Wojtul, general manager of 
sales. His responsibilities will include 
supervision of the commercial research 
and sales analysis activities of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Fisher followed his graduation 
from the University of Utah and ad- 
vanced studies at George Washington 
and American universities with a notable 
eareer in governmental economics and 
analysis. He was successively director, 
Munitions Statistics Branch, War Pro- 
duction Board; director, Program Con- 
trol Division, Combined Chiefs of Staff; 
economic reports and statistics officer, 
U. S. Military Government for Germany; 
assistant to the Board of Directors, Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

Prior to joining Continental, he served, 
for a number of years, as advisor to the 
Rockefeller family on economic, financial 
and investment matters. During 1951, 
Mr. Fisher was assistant to the Director 
of Defense Mobilization, Charles E. 
Wilson. 


DULANY APPOINTMENT 


John Van Der Sterre was recently ap- 
pointed a District Sales Manager in the 
Frozen Food Sales Division of John H. 
Dulany and Son, Inc., Fruitland, Mary- 
land. 

Upon his return from the Navy, Mr. 
Van Der Sterre was employed as a sales- 
man by the Sterling Point Frozen Food 
Corporation, which merged with Maxson 
Frozen Food Systems, Inc. and subse- 
quently Pratt Frozen Foods. He was 
advanced to the position of Frozen Food 
Sales Supervisor when Pratt was pur- 
chased by Foremost Dairies in Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 

In 1950, Mr. Van Der Sterre accepted 
a position as Manager of Zer-O-Fresh 
Foods, Inc., a wholesale distributor of 
frozen foods in Ridgewood, New Jersey. 
He remained with Zer-O-Fresh until he 
went with Dulany. 


SAIR TO ADDRESS 
INDIANA TECHNOLOGISTS 


Dr. Louis Sair, Director of Research 
for the Griffith Laboratories, Chicago, 
will address the Indiana Association of 
Food Technologists Dinner Meeting Jan- 
uary 6. 

“Ground Spice Versus Soluble Spices” 
will be the subject of Dr. Sair’s talk. 
The meeting will be held in the Atherton 
Center at Butler University with dinner 
at 6:30 P.M. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


SINDALL APPOINTS 
49er COMMITTEES 


The “Forty Niners,” service group of 
the Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association, has completed plans and 
named its committees for the entertain- 
ment features of the “Cannerama” con- 
vention of the National Canners Associa- 


R. A. SINDALL, JR. 


tion in Chicago, February 20-25, Robert 
A. Sindall, Jr., president of the group 
announced. 

Following are the committees and the 
chairmen and vice-chairmen who have 
been appointed. 

Forty Niner Cocktail Party Commit- 
tee: Paul Cover, United Company, chair- 
man; and Carl Markley, Crown Can Co., 
vice-chairman. 

Old Guard Committee: Ed Judge, The 
Canning Trade, chairman; and Harry 
Miller, Burt Machinery, vice-chairman. 

Young Guard Committee: Richard 
Watt, Waukesha Foundry, chairman; 
and Joe Wagley, Crown Can Co., vice- 
chairman. 

Dinner Dance Committee: David Nay, 
The Stange Co., chairman; and William 
Neighbert, Link Belt Co., vice-chairman. 

Mr. Sindall said that the Forty Niners 
will cooperate with all the organizations 
participating in the convention, and will 
handle the announcing, awarding and 
distribution of the daily door prizes at 
the C.M.&S.A. exhibit in the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel. 

Members of the Forty Niners will at- 
tend the Fourth Annual Meeting of the 
group in the West Ballroom of the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Friday, February 20, 
at 5 P.M. Following will be a private 
cocktail party, by invitation only, for 
members and special guests. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


TOLEDO BROKERS ELECT 


At the Annual Meeting of the Toledo 
Food Brokers Association on December 
12 the following officers and directors 
were elected: Hilbert E. Merrill, Secre- 
tary and Sales Manager, The Merrill 
Ranfft Company, President; Phil Ehr- 
bright, Sales Manager, Frank H. Lutz 
Company, Vice-President; Carl H. 
Kinker, Sales Manager, The Carl H. 
Kinker Sales Company, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

The Board of Directors consists of the 
three officers mentioned, the retiring 
President, Nelson E. LaBine of the La- 
Bine Brokerage Company, and Harry S. 
Coen, President of the Harry S. Coen 
Company. 

The officers and members of the Board 
have long been members of the National 
Food Brokers Association and work 
closely with that organization. 


RETAILERS BUY ROUNDY 


Roundy, Peckham & Dexter, widely 
known wholesale grocery firm in Mil- 
waukee, has been acquired by several 
hundred of its retail grocer customers, 
and will continue operations as a re- 
tailer-owned wholesale grocery, operat- 
ing as Roundy’s, Inc. 

Roy A. Johnson, president of the com- 
pany for a number of years, will con- 
tinue to manage the business, and execu- 
tive and other personnel will continue. 

Roundy, Peckham & Dexter has been 
an outstanding wholesale grocery house 
in the midwest for the past 80 years. 


ROY IRONS CELEBRATES 
GOLDEN WEDDING DAY 


Mr. and Mrs. Roy Irons, on December 
21, held open house at their home, 219 
W. Buckeye Street, Clyde, Ohio, in cele- 
bration of their 50th Wedding Anniver- 
sary. Mr. Irons, for many years was 
Secretary of the Ohio Canners Associa- 
tion, and the National Kraut Packers 
Association. He also served the NCA 
with distinction, particularly on matters 
of legislation. 


GLUTAMATE PLANT 
EXPANDING 


International Minerals and Chemical 
Co., which has operated a $4,000,000 
plant at San Jose, California since the 
end of World War II for the manufac- 
ture of monosodium glutamate, is plan- 
ning to expand the plant at an estimated 
cost of $3,200,000. Capacity will be 
doubled. The concern is headed by Louis 
Ware. 
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BROKERS’ CONVENTION 
TO BE STREAMLINED 


Having tabulated the results of a ques- 
tionnaire to members, asking for their 
preference of subjects to be discussed 
and the type of meeting to hold, National 
Food Brokers Association has announced 
that the Annual Metting to be held in 
Chicago, Saturday, February 21, start- 
ing at 9:30 A.M.; will be a streamlined 
affair. According to the announcement, 
there will be a large number of five min- 
ute talks by different brokers, each dis- 
cussing one specific phase of operation. 
There will also be several brief, informa- 
tive talks by principals, and attending 
brokers will be brought up to date on the 
Robinson-Patman Act. Annual reports 
have been eliminated and will be sent 
members in printed form. Full details 
of the program will be announced later. 


SYRACUSE BROKERS ELECT 


At the December Meeting of the Syra- 
cuse Food Brokers Association the fol- 
lowing officers were reelected to serve 
during 1953: Stanley H. Kirkowski, B. 
C. Winchell Company, President; James 
F. Spencer, Sun Brokerage Company, 
Vice-President; John R. Ralph, G. J. 
Ralph Company, Secretary; and Philip 
J. Laroway, Philip Laroway Company, 
Treasurer. The officers comprise the 
Board of Directors. 


CONNERS HEADS 
MARYLAND BROKERS 


Paul W. Conners, Conners Sales Com- 
pany, was elected President of the Mary- 
land Food Brokers Association at the 
Annual Meeting held in Baltimore last 
week. Other officers elected are: George 


Rex Kurad of W. H. Bryan & Company, — 


Vice-President; Percy M. Chaimson & 
Robinson, Inc., Secretary; and Earl 
Lowry of Clarke & Leaman, Inc., Treas- 
urer. George Evans and Gordon Lyons 
were elected to the Board of Directors. 


USDA PURCHASES 
CANNED GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 
IN FLORIDA 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced December 18 the purchase of 
205,000 cases of 24 No. 2 cans of grape- 
fruit sections at prices ranging from 
$3.18 to $3.40 per case. Purchases were 
made under Sec. 6 of the National School 
Lunch Act of 1946. 


These canned grapefruit sections, all 
from Florida processors, will be delivered 
during the period January 5 through 
February 14 to schools participating in 
the National Schoo] Lunch Program. 

These acceptances were made pursuant 
to announcement FV-198, issued Decem- 
ber 8. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


WASHINGTON 


PMA Grading Service Busy— 
Mushroom, Preserve Grades Finalized 


During the week of December 15 the 
PMA grading service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, issued revised 
Grade Standards for Fruit Preserves (or 
Jams), and for canned Mushrooms, 
issued proposed Grading Standards for 
frczen Summer Squash, and for frozen 
Succotash, and proposed a revision of the 
Standards for fresh Mustard and Turnip 
Greens, and for California and Arizona 
Orange Standards. 


FRUIT PRESERVES (OR JAMS) 


The revised Grades for Fruit Pre- 
serves (or Jams), effective January 19, 
1953, include a change in allotment of 
maximum score points for defects from 
40 to 20 and for flavor from 20 to 40. To 
be considered Grade A (or Fancy), apri- 
cot, cherry, gooseberry, peach, pineapple, 
and strawberry fruit preserves may not 
have a “pureed” appearance but should 
contain whole, almost whole, or pieces 
of fruit as outlined in the standards. The 
revised standards also redefine and re- 
vise slightly maximum allowances for 
certain defects in apricot, peach, nec- 
tarine, grape, pineapple, and citrus pre- 
serves. 


CANNED MUSHROOMS 


The revised Grades for Canned Mush- 
rooms, the third issue, effective January 
17, will supersede those which have been 
in effect since May 15, 1941. The new 
standards incorporate provisions of the 
Federal Food and Drug Standard of 
Identity and. Fill of Container for Can- 
ned Mushrooms, as amended (17 F.R. 
8176). (Canning Trade Sept. 22, 1952.) 
The drained weight requirements for 
containers of the size customarily used 
by the industry have been incorporated 
in the standards. 


“Sliced Whole” and “Sliced Button” 
mushrooms have been included as sepa- 
rate styles. The other styles remain the 
same as in the current standards. Pro- 
vision has been made for packing whole 
mushrooms with no limitation on the 
length of the stem. 


The respective ratings for the factors 
are: color 30, uniformity of size and 
shape 20, absence of defects 30, and 
character 20. Maximum number of 
points for color and character remain 
the same, while 5 points are taken off of 
size and shape, and aded to absence of 
defects. 


FROZEN SUCCOTASH 
The proopsed Grades for Frozen Suc- 
cotash, the first issue of standards for 
grades of this product, would be desig- 
nated as U. S. Grade A or U. S.. Fancy; 
U. S. Grade B or U. S. Extra Standard; 
and Sub-standard. The product is rated 
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for the factors of color (30 points), ab- 
sence of defects (30 points), and tender- 
ness (40 points). 


Interested parties may submit views 
and comments until January 17, 1953 to 
the Fruit and Vegetable Branch, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


FROZEN SQUASH 


The proposed grades of Frozen Squash 
(Summer Type) are designated under 
the proposal as “U. S. Grade A” or 
“U. S. Fancy” and “U. S. Grade B” or 
“U. S. Extra Standard”. The product 
would be classified as “Substandard” 
when the quality falls below “U. S. 
Grade B” or “U. S. Extra Standard.” 
The grade of the product would be deter- 
mined by evaluating the factors of color 
(20 points), character (40 points), and 
absence of defects (40 points), in addi- 
tion to consideration of requirements 
with respect to flavor and odor. 


Persons interested in quality standards 
for Frozen Squash (Summer Type) 
may, until January 19, 1953, submit 
views and comments on the proposed 
standards to the Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, P.M.A. 


ADDITIONAL STEEL FOR 
FIRST QUARTER 1953 


The Defense Production Administra- 
tion announced December 18 that an 
additional 550,000 tons of carbon sheet 
and strip steel is being allotted in the 
first quarter and is being distributed in 
claimant areas having use for this type 
of material. 


The action is being taken on the find- 
ings of a telegraphic survey of steel 
producers which indicated that sufficient 
first quarter open space exists in steel 
mills producing these types of steel to 
permit issuance of additional tickets. 


QUARTERMASTER WANTS 
CANNED GRAPEFRUIT 


The Quartermaster has invited offers 
to bid on requirements for canned grape- 
fruit. Th requirements are divided into 
two separate lots; one of 19,210 dozen 
No. 2 cans carrigs an invitation or re- 
quest No. 53-86Q; the second, calling 
for 225,266 dozen No. 2 cans, carries the 
invitation or request No. 53-87Q. Both 
offers should meet Specification Z-G-676a 
and both will be opened January 13, 
1953. 
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Moll Addresses Ohio Tomato 
Growers 


Alvin C. Moll, Director of Agricultural 
Research, Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, was the principal 
speaker at the annual meeting of Can- 
nery Growers, Inc., at Maumee, Ohio, 
December 15. This is the cooperative 
non-profit association which was organ- 
ized as a bargaining agent between the 
growers and canners of Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan. 


Lucas County Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
tension Agent, E. O. Williams estimated 
that 150 tomato growers of the 1400 
members came to the meeting 


Mr. Molls subject was “Latest in To- 
mato Culture and Practices.” He stressed 
the importance of growing tomatoes that 
will give a finished product to surpass 
the tomato pack from competitive sec- 
tions. The speaker explained in detail 
the process of developing new hybrids. 
Also the importance of selecting vari- 
eties that will have higher color and 
which are free of growth cracks. Moll 
said that varieties earlier than the Rut- 
ger should be grown in Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, and which has heavier foliage 
than the varieties of New York. He 
warned the growers not to let the fruit 
set in the fields after picking. 

The fruit fly situation was stressed 
infering that Federal Food and Drug 
may go to the growers in enforcing 
measures to control the fiy infestation 
taking place in the tomato fields. Moll 
noted that while Food and Drug prose- 
cuted the canner when they found fly 
eggs in the can they have not considered 
the fruit fly contamination of the raw 
product sold consumers over the counter. 

Mr. Moll explained the improved prac- 
tices in fertilizing and spraying of to- 
matoes. 


F.T.C. HEARING 


Mr. John Kahle, a member from Michi- 
gan, criticized some members of the 
Board of Directors, and the members, for 
their lack of interest in the Federal 
Trade Commission hearings in Toledo. 
This case is the result of the growers 
charge that the “big canners Have de- 
liberately conspired to boycott and de- 
stroy the farmer owned cooperative, 
Cannery Growers, Inc.” The case will 
continue the week of January 12, 1953 in 
Toledo. 


COLOR DETERMINATION 


Color determination with the Agtron 
color meter was explained by Dr. Wilbur 
A. Gould, Horticultural Department, 
Ohio State University. Dr. Gould’s assis- 
tant, Reese Davis, made the color read- 
ings on the Agtron using greenhouse 
tomatoes. 

Several color meters were tried in 
Ohio this fall which resulted in the Fed- 
eral-State Inspection Service withhold- 
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ing the adoption of the meters until they 
are perfected to meet Ohio conditions. 


GRADING SERVICE 


The Federal-State Tomato Grading 
Service for the growers was explained 
by Mr. Welsey Windish, Chief, Ohio 
Department of Agriculture. 

The Association’s proposal that inspec- 
tors and supervisors be rotated every 10 
days was not discussed at this meeting. 
A canner, who asked that his name be 
withheld, stated that his growers were 
opposed to the rotation of inspectors. 

Sam Putman, Canning Crop Growers 
Association, Batavia, New York, made 
a brief talk. 


OFFICERS 

The Association’s officers for 1953 are 
as follows: President—A. W. Matthews, 
Toledo, Ohio; Vice-President — Arnold 
Kurtz, Napoleon, Ohio; Treasurer — 
Robert Johnson, Delta, Ohio; Secretary- 
General Manager—Chan Connolly, Mau- 
mee, Ohio. 

The carryover Directors are: John 
Luft, LaSalle, Michigan; John Karmal, 
Ottawa Lake, Michigan; Wm. Mollen- 
poff, Maumee, Ohio; Norman Hawn, 
Genoa, Ohio; Ed Fraingdorff, Defiance, 
Ohio and Alonzo Bollenbacker, Rock- 
ford, Ohio. Directors reelected for a 
three year term are: Alvan Allbright, 
Lyons, Ohio; and Robert Cousino, La- 
Salle, Michigan. The new Directors 
elected for three years are: August Rel- 
linger, Fort Jennings, Ohio; Edward 


James, Arcadia, Ohio and _ Richard 


Smackel, Curtice, Ohio. 


CONSIDER BUILDING CANNERIES 


On October 31 the Association’s Board 
of Directors considered the building of 
one or more cooperative tomato process- 
ing plants. A committee was appointed 
to study possible sites and available acre- 
age for canning. 


JURI HEADS 
SAN FRANCISCO BROKERS 


Elgin Juri, associated with the food 
industry in San Francisco ,California, 
since 1934, and for the past nine years 
an associate of William J. Lindenberger, 
food broker of 149 California St., has 
been elected president of the Associated 
Grocery Brokers of San Francisco for 
1958. He succeeds J. W. Mailliard III, 
of Mailliard & Schmiedell, who will now 
serve as director of the National Food 
Brokers Association. Ray Theobald has 
been elected vice-president of the Asso- 
ciated Grocery Brokers, George L. 
Thorpe-has been elected treasurer, and 
Melvin, Schallock has been named secre- 
tary. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


JERSEY GROWERS TO MEET 


New Jersey fruit and vegetable grow- 
ers will gather in Trenton during “1953 
Farmers Week” for a meeting of the 
New Jersey State Horticultural Society 
on Friday, January 30. 

Fruit growers will hear Prof. V. R. 
Gardner former pomologist at Michigan 
State College and now of Rutgers Uni- 
versity on “Apple Bud Sports and Root- 
stocks in 1952”, while Ernest G. Christ, 
of the New Jersey Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, will discuss good and bad 
orchard management practices in New 
Jersey. Growers will be advised on 
measures for orchard insect and disease 
control in 1953. 

At the vegetable session, soil condi- 
tioning agents will be the topic of Dr. 
S. J. Toth, soils specialist, State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, and “Elim- 
inating Limiting Soil Factors in Vege- 
table Production” of Dr. Firman E. 
Bear, chairman of the Soils Department, 
Rutgers University. Dr. Frank App, 
research director of Seabrook Farms, 
Bridgeton, will review the problems fac- 
ing vegetable growers in 1953. 

Clinton D. Carlough of Ramsey, Soci- 
ety president, will preside at the fruit 
and general sessions, and Francis A. 
Raymaley of Bridgeton, vice-president, 
at the vegetable session. 


PINEAPPLE HARVESTER 
IMPROVED 


Through the effort of the Libby, Me- 
Neill & Libby Co. an improvement in the 
harvesting procedure in pineapple fields 
in the Hawaiian Islands has been made 
and has been given a thorough test in 
recent months. A pineapple harvesting 
machine, with boom and conveyor belt 
to carry fruit from picker to truck, has 
been in use for several seasons, but has 
never been entirely satisfactory. 

A little more than a year ago, Libby, 
MeNeill & Libby placed the problem be- 
fore the engineering department of the 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. The 
engineers came up with a semi-tension 
field beam of aluminum and the re- 
designed device has been found to meet 
all requirements of stress, weight and 
counterbalancing. Many of the harvest- 
ers will be fitted with the new boom be- 
fore active harvesting will be launched 
next summer, 


LOUISVILLE BROKERS ELECT 


The Louisville Food Brokers Associa- 
tion has elected the following officers to 
serve during 1953: Robert D. Oppen- 
heimer, Holloway-Oppenheimer Company, 
President; Glen Terrill, Terrill Broker- 
age Company, Vice-President; C. R. 
Murphy, Murphy Brokerage Company, 
Secretary-Treasurer; and George E. 
Adams, Assistant Secretary. These offi- 
cers, together with the immediate past 
President, Stanley G. Voelker, constitute 
the Board of Directors. 
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NFBA Regional Directors Elected 


Twenty-eight food brokers from all 
over the nation and Canada have been 
elected by member brokers of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association to serve 
on that organization’s 1953 Board of 
Regional Directors. The results of that 
election were announced December 18 by 
NFBA National Chairman Clarence 
Wendt, of Allison & Wendt, Oklahoma 
City. 

“Because of the broad, inter-industry 
scope of the activities of the National 
Food Brokers Association and its Re- 
gional Directors, these officials make a 
major contribution not only to their fel- 
low brokers but to the entire food in- 
dustry,” Mr. Wendt stated. “It is a 
pleasure for me to announce the results 
of this election. We are looking forward 
to the same fine cooperation from this 
newly-elected group which we had from 
the 1952 Board.” 

NFBA Regional Directors are selected 
each year by the food broker members in 
each of the twenty-eight administrative 
regions set up by the Association. In 
turn, the Regional Directors appoint 
Lieutenant Regional Directors to serve 
in a number of areas within the region. 

The names of the 1953 NFBA Regional 
Directors are as follows: 

Region 1—Arthur G. Curren, Jr., 
Arthur G. Curren Co., Boston; Region 


2—C. King Rabineau, C. King Rabineau 
Co., Albany, N. Y.; Region 3—Kenneth 
L. Sills, Weisl & Sills, New York, N. Y.; 
Region 4—J. Berchmans Daily, The H. 
A. N. Daily Company, Philadelphia; Re- 
gion 5—John K. Cannon, Wright & Can- 
non, Pittsburgh; Region 6—Edward B. 
Yonker Company, Washington, D. C.; 
Region 7—W. N. Marshall, W. N. Mar- 
shall Company, Norfolk, Va.; Region 8— 
John C. Roberts, Young & Roberts, Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; Region 9—R. C. Singer, 
Bonacker & Leigh, Inc., Miami; Region 


'10—D. P. Dozier, Sr., Dozier-Pond Com- 


pany, Detroit, Michigan; Region 11— 
Clifford L. Eustice, Clifford L. Eustice 
Co., Cincinnati; Region 12—C. S. 
Stopher, C. S. Stopher & Co., Lexington; 
Region 13—M. K. Evans, H. S. Fulcher 
& Company, Memphis; Region 14—Rus- 
sell Graham, Graham Brokerage Co., 
Birmingham; Region 15—John H. Mit- 
chell, John H. Mitchell Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Region 16—Ward Goodloe, Ward Good- 
loe & Company, St. Louis; Region 17— 
Joe E. Ewell, Joe E. Ewell Co., New 
Orleans; Region 18—Edward S. Murray, 
Cross & Murray, Minneapolis; Region 
19— Ralph Deuben, Deuben Brokerage 
Company, Des Moines; Region 20—John 
Simpson, Simpson- Schmidt Brokerage 
Co., Kansas City, Kan.; Region 21—R. 


H. MeVay, R. H. McVay Company, Okla- 
homa City; Region 22—A. J. Phillips, 
Jr., A. J. Phillips Company, Dallas; 
Region 23—Fred Holsclaw, Fries-Hols- 
claw Brokerage Co., Portland, Ore.; Re- 
gion 24—Garnett Player, Fabian Broker- 
age Company, Salt Lake City; Region 25 
—Chester Rice, Chester Rice Brokerage 
Co., Albuquerque; Region 26—J. W. 
Maillaird, III, Mailliard & Schmiedell, 
San Francisco; Region 27—C. H. Baker, 
Baker - Crawford - Bishop, Los Angeles; 
Region 28—E. P. Magowan, Donald H. 
Bain Limited, Montreal, Quebec, Can. 


ELECTED TO NFBA 


Watson Rogers, president of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers’ Association, an- 
nounces that the following have been 
elected to membership: 

Kacee Sales Co., Chicago, recommended 
by A. H. Livinston & Associates. 

Reeves-Rule Co., Knoxville, 
mended by Jas. A. MacFarland. 

Hansen MacDowell Brokerage, New 
York, recommended by Smith & Sweeney. 

Joe McCarty Co., Jackson, Mississippi, 
recommended by The W. G. Cline Co. 


recom- 


IN NEW QUARTERS 


Ralph D. Browd, Ine., New York City 
food brokers, are now occupying new 
offices at 155 W. 72nd Street. 


Robins 


e+. can supply almost any 
maintenance or operating 
item you may need... 


INCLUDES: 


“Pails and Pans « Belting 
Screens « Pumps 
Sanitary Tubing « Coils 
Fittings * Kettles 
Valves « Gauges 
Packing Hoists 
Conveyors Stackers 
Baskets * Knives 
Sharpeners « Peelers 
Crates « Bearings 
Conveyor Hardware 


THE CANNING TRADE 


SECURE A ROBINS CATALOG... 
AND KEEP IT HANDY. ..YOU MAY 
NEED IT TOMORROW! 


Consult your Robins Catalog whenever you 
Wire 
. we'll ship 
immediately from warehouse stock. 


need ‘‘emergency”’ items and supplies. 
or phone your requirements . 
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HKRohbins 


COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


_ Hose Rubber Clothing 


Chain Drives 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Watching Situation Closely, Sensitive 
To Price—Tomatoes In Stable Position— 
Demand For Standard Peas—Some Softness 
In Fancy Corn—Second Look At Citrus As 
Prices Rise—No Year End ‘Specials’? On 
Fruits—Moderate Inquiry For Apple Sauce 
—tLabor Troubles Cast Shadow On Salmon 
Operations — Sardine Advance Expected — 
Steady Undertone To Tuna. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Dec. 24, 1952 


THE SITUATION — The Christmas 
holiday and the long week-end which the 
trade generally is taking (closing Wed- 
nesday through Monday) effectively 
barred much activity in canned foods 
here this week. Buyers nevertheless 
were keeping a close watch on the situa- 
tion, and were on the buying side on sev- 
eral items where either a supply strin- 
gency, or a higher price basis, is in the 
making. Some business was reported 
done for shipment after the turn of the 
year and the coming week, generally a 
period of hibernation for canned foods 
traders, likewise bids fair to witness 
some contra-seasonal activity. 


THE OUTLOOK—A moderate length- 
ening of inventory lines is looked for in 
some quarters after the turn of the year, 
as distributors seek to move into their 
warehouses additional supplies of certain 
types of staples which are expected to 
be in reduced supply before the new sea- 
son’s packs are ready for the distribution 
pipeline. The trade is most sensitive to 
the price basis, however, and on lines 
which are in good supply will force can- 
ners to carry inventories until the goods 
are needed for immediate distributing 
requirements. 


TOMATOES — The market will close 
the year in pretty stable position, both 
in the Tri-States area and in other major 
canning territories. Canners’ holdings 
are none too large, and carryover stocks 
are expected to move readily before 1953 
tomatoes are ready. The recent cold 
spell in Florida, it is believed, effectively 
put a halt to the threat of heavy early 
canning in that state, with consequent 
weakening in the price basis in competi- 
tive areas. 


PEAS — There is some demand re- 
ported for standards, in both table sizes 
and 10s, with the latter in particular 
sought by many buyers. Insofar as extra 
standards and fancy are concerned, how- 
ever, inquiry remains limited. The grad- 
ual disappearance of standards is 
expected to stimulate interest in stand- 
ards. There were no price changes re- 
ported during the period. 
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CORN—The market for fancy corn is 
softening somewhat, and there are some 
reports of deals on 303s for January 
shipment at moderate concessions from 
open market quotations. There is nothing 
definite forthcoming with respect to these 
rumored transactions, however. There 
is a little improvement in demand for 
standards and extra standards, with 
mass distributors in particular seeking 
these grades for low _ shelf - priced 
specials. 


BEANS—Distributors apparently are 
well covered on prompt and nearby needs 
in green and wax beans, and there was 
little buying interest reported here dur- 
ing the week. The markets remain un- 
changed, pricewise. 


CITRUS — Florida canners are with- 
drawing from the market on citrus 
juices, and another price hike is in the 
making as the market for the raw fruit 
continue to advance. Meanwhile, dis- 
tributors are taking a second look at the 
picture with respect to single-strength 
juices as a result of stiffening price com- 
petition on frozen concentrates. Previ- 
ous sales studies have demonstrated a 
definite relationship between the move- 
ment of single strength juices and the 
price of the frozen concentrate, and the 
trade will be most wary in their buying 
of the former this year, remembering as 
they do the price gyrations of the single- 
strength products last season. Principal 
reassuring element in the situation is the 
restricted supply situation in raw fruit 
for the current season. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—The usual 
influx of year-end “specials” from Cali- 
fornia and Northwestern canners has 
failed to develop this season. However, 
distributors believe that canners will 
take another look at their carryover 
holdings after the turn of the year, and 
seek to market some of the fruits they 
have “reserved” for buyers, but against 
which they have been unable to get ship- 
ping instructions. 


APPLE PRODUCTS—A moderate in- 
quiry is reported for fancy apple sauce, 
but chains and wholesalers will not 
broaden their operations on this item 
until they have more conclusive consumer 
reaction to the advanced price basis rul- 
ing this year because of the short crop 
and the resulting higher prices. 


SALMON — Alaska canners have a 
man-sized fight ahead of them in their 
effort to force cannery workers’ and 
other unions affiliated with their opera- 
tion to accept lower scales during the 
coming year. The packers realize that 
they face a definite danger of pricing 
themselves out of the market, and are 
taking precautionary steps accordingly. 
Meanwhile, the carryover position on 
wanted salmon grades is rather light, 
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and a steady market is in prospect for 
the near term. 


SARDINES—tThe turn of the year is 
expected to witness an over-all advance 
in sardine prices in Maine. Canner car- 
ryovers are not large, and with Califor- 
nia out of the picture as a competitive 
factor, “down east” canners have about 
convinced themselves that they can do 
better, marketwise, than they have thus 
far in the disposition of their 1952 pack. 


TUNA—A steady undertone rules in 
both domestic and Japanese tuna as the 
year nears a close, and no price changes 
are reported this week. Trade buying 
is on a hand-to-mouth basis, with no real 
spurt in sight until jobbers and chains 
start stocking for spring and summer de- 
mand. The trade, it is pointed out, took 
in considerable supplies just prior to the 
recent price mark-up on the coast. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Most Items In Excellent Position At Year’s 
End—Citrus Still Advancing—Corn Eased 
Somewhat—Some Tomato Sales at Conces- 
sions—Pumpkin Cintinues To Skid—R.S.P. 
Cherries Cleaning Up — Kraut Extremely 
Strong—Fruits Dull. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Dec. 24, 1952 


THE SITUATION—The holiday spirit 
continues to dominate the market more 
and more with canned foods being pushed 
further into the background as most dis- 
cussions are highlighted by the topic of 
the usual year end social acivities. Buy- 
ers have a year end inventory to con- 
sider and would much rather talk about 
anything but business at this stage of 
the season. With Christmas and New 
Year both coming in the middle of the 
week, normal activity will taper off dur- 
ing the two weeks to an absolute mini- 
mum. The past week wasn’t much better 
as interest just isn’t there and brokers 
are resigned to the fact that business 
for 1952 has been completed except for 
odds and ends. 

As another year draws to a close it 
finds the canning industry in an excel- 
lent position with only a few exceptions. 

Although business has tapered off re 
cently, it is only a normal slowdown and 
is tempered by the fact that retail move- 
ment continues very good. Canners’ sales 
up to this point have been very satisfac- 
tory and should step up again: immedi- 
ately after the turn of the year. Inde- 
pendent fruit canners are well sold and 
unsold stocks are expected to move out 
during the balance of the season in 
orderly fashion. With the exception of 
pumpkin, corn and some tomato prod- 
ucts, vegetable canners are doing very 
well, in fact, many items are short with 
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every indication supplies will be com- 
pletely gone before the new packs roll 
around next year. With employment and 
wages high, the consumer is spending 
money for canned foods creating an out- 
look that should cause no concern. Can- 
ned foods are still an excellent value and 
it appears the consumer recognizes that 
fact. 


CITRUS — This market continues 
strong with prices still advancing as can- 
ners are faced with higher fruit prices 
helped along by competition for fruit 
from the freezers. Canners are in and 
out of the market as they attempt to 
keep pace with rising costs and the trade 
here have been inclined to take things 
easy in the face of unsettled conditions. 
One major factor named prices this week 
of $2.40 for orange, $2.50 for blended 
and $2.15 for grapefruit, up considerably 
from original opening prices. The trade 
feel prices are going to be run up too 
high with the resulting lack of movement 
and a later bust as has happened so 
many times. Whai final results will bring 
only time will tell. 


CORN — Prices eased somewhat this 
week and fancy corn in 303 tins is now 
available at $1.50 from Midwest canners 
with one or two offerings as low as $1.45. 
Extra standard sold here this week at 
$1.30 to $1.32% although standard is 


still bringing $1.25 and some important 
business was completed here this week 
on this basis. Prices on tens have not 
been affected probably because unsold 
stocks are limited. Fancy whole kernel 
is selling at $9.75 without difficulty. The 
picture at the moment is not too stable. 


TOMATOES—Although interest is al- 
most nil at present, some sales of stand- 
ard 2s are reported here this week on the 
basis of $1.65 with the market generally 
at 5 to 10 cents higher. Ones are still 
holding at $1.20 as supplies are very 
limited and 2's, which are also not too 
plentiful, offered at $2.45 to $2.50. Extra 
standards are holding at $1.85 to $1.90 
for 2s with 2%s at $2.65. Catsup has 
eased off to where 14 oz. extra standard 
is generally available at $1.50 with inter- 
est perking up at this figure. Fancy 
juice is quoted at $1.20 for 2s and $2.45 
for 46 oz. with indications strictly fancy 
quality will be limited later on. How- 
ever, the overall picture is one of mini- 
mum interest and will probably remain 
that way until after the turn of the year. 


PUMPKIN—Pumpkin continues to skid 
to new lows and is doing so without cre- 
ating any buying interest. The trade are 
more concerned with moving stocks on 
hand, purchased at much higher prices, 
at the least possible loss. There really 
isn’t any market as all kinds of prices 


are heard although $1.25 on 2's seems 
to be quoted most generally. However, 
few sales are reported even at lower quo- 
tations which reach this market from 
time to time. 


RSP CHERRIES—Supplies are grow- 
ing limited day by day and the trade are 
having difficulty finding water pack tens 
as many canners are now competely sold 
up. Twos are still offered although the 
industry is expected to clean up limited 
supplies long before the new pack. 
Severe weather during the last pack has 
had it’s effect. 


KRAUT—Here is one item the trade 
would really like to buy but little or 
nothing is offered by local canners. 
Prices are up considerably over last sea- 
son but the demand continues unabated. 
Canners have been hoping higher prices 
might slow down the movement to a 
point where limited supplies might be 
stretched out over the season as they dis- 
like to see stocks disappear completely 
off retail shelves. Previous excellent 
promotion on the part of the kraut in- 
dustry seems to make this a forlorn hope. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Little inter- 
est in spot supplies seems to be the order 
of the day as has been the case for some 
time. A few cars are rolling to Chicago 
each week but, in most cases, they are 
covered by commitments made some time 


quires little attention. 


HOT-BREAK TANK 


Increase production volume. 
No raw product lost; enzymic 
action prevented because bro- 
ken tomatoes are instantly im- 
mersed in liquid constantly 
kept at high temperature. 


INDIANA JUICE EXTRACTOR 
Obtains sweet palatable product. 

action extracts all the flavor juice. 

juice packers because it decreases production ex- 
pense, yet produces finest quality product! 
LANGSENKAMP JUICE STRAINER 

Increases quality of your juice by removing all foreign 

matter as well as broken seed. Easily installed. Re- 


For Finest Tomato Juice at Lower Cost 


LANGSENKAMP 


ments. 


Gentle pressing 
The choice of 


Juice of better color . . . choicest flavor; 
juice of good body, least separation... 
produced in larger volume at a cost that 
means profit for the canner! 


Now is the Time to seriously consider your 
future requirements. 
materials shortage, all food machinery 
manufacturers’ metal allocations have been 
cut 50% -- 60% of the actual require- 
We sincerely urge you to place 
your orders as far in advance as possible. 


Consult your Langsenkamp Catalogue 


227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


Due to the critical 
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ago. Despite the continued lack of inter- 
est, prices are holding well as the indus- 
try is in pretty good shape where the 
major items are concerned. The trade 
are looking for certain sizes and grades 
of Cling peaches and are having little 
success in finding what they want. Other 
than that buying is very limited. 

The writer would like to extend his 
sincere wishes at this time to all con- 
cerned for a very happy and pleasant 
holiday season. May the New Year bring 
us all closer to our ultimate goal of peace 
on earth and good will toward all man- 
kind. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


League Pack And Stock Figures Get Inter- 

ested Reception—Shipping instructions In- 

creased — Tomato Picture Mixed — Buyers 
Looking For Beans—Fish Quiet. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 24, 1952 


PACKS AND STOCKS—A feature of 
the week has been the bringing out by 
the Canners League of California of 
figures showing that 1952 fruit packs 
and stocks on hand as of December 1, 
along with figures on the 1952 cling 
peach pack compiled and released by the 
Cling Peach Advisory Board. These fig- 
ures, which the trade has been anxious to 
see, quite transcend the trading that is 
going on in the market at this time and 
almost without change from_ recent 
weeks. 

FRUIT PACKS—The pack of apricots for 
the season amounted to 3,904,905 cases, 
on a 24/21 basis, made up of 2,770,663 
cases of halves, 501,734 of whole peeled 
and 632,508 of whole unpeeled. Last 
year’s total pack amounted to 4,537,908 
cases. The pack of sweet cherries, on a 
No. 2% basis was 631,632 cases, com- 
pared with a 1951 pack of 230,042 cases. 
The pear pack, on the same basis, 
amounted to 2,740,667 cases, against 
2,477,269 cases last year. The freestone 
peach pack reached 2,670,128 cases, com- 
pared with 2,792,668 cases in 1951. 

The output of cling peaches reached 
14,964,382 cases, tha. of fruit cocktail, 
7,488,627 cases; fruits for salad, 710,537 
cases; mixed fruits, 97,162, and spiced 
peaches, 171,577. In 1951 the packs were: 
cling peaches, 19,144,878 cases; fruit 
cocktail, 8,998,776; fruit for salad, 843,- 
279; mixed fruits, 123,749, and spiced 
peaches, 303,457. 


FRUIT STOCKS—Stocks in the hands 
of canners as of December 1, 1952, were: 
apricots, 1,943,511 cases, of which 724,- 
608 were unsold; sweet cherries, 326,219, 
with 127,388 unsold; pears, 1,945,366, 
with 1,057,897 unsold; freestone peaches, 
1,473,481, of which 638,756 were unsold; 
cling peaches, 7,730,322 cases, of which 
3,038,552 were unsold; fruit cocktail, 
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5,216,234, with 2,085,565 unsold; fruits 
for salad, 555,505 cases, with 233,876 un- 
sold and mixed fruits, 52,043, with 30,840 
unsold. 


Compared to last year, the California 
fruit situation is in much healthier posi- 
tion. Despite the fact that the total 
packs of California fruits (apricots, 
sweet cherries, pears, peaches, fruit 
cocktail, fruits for salad and mixed 
fruits) were considerably smaller than 
the ’51 packs, total starting supply, due 
to the relatively heavier carryover, was 
about the same. Movement to Decem- 
ber 1, however, as shown by the figures 
below, was some 2% million cases greater 
this year, leaving December 1 stocks on 
hand that much smaller. It should be 
noted that of the total stocks held De- 
cember 1, 1952, but 8,772,207 cases were 
unsold. Except for stocks held for the 
Quartermaster on December 1, 1951, the 
League report did not show unsold stocks 
as of that date. Here are the figures for 
the seven commodities on a basis of 
24/2% cans. 

1951-52 1952-53 
1,487,288 7,659,259 

39,452,026 38,379,617 
Total Supply 40,889,314 41,038,876 
Dec. 1 Stocks... 21,860,362 19,242,671 
Ship. June 1 to Dee. 1.......... 19,028,952 21,796,205 


FRUITS—A feature of the week in 
canned fruits was the continued increase 
in the number and size of shipping in- 
structions against orders placed earlier. 
This is taken to indicate that stocks in 
the hands of distributors are not large 
and that early replenishing may be the 
general rule. Unsold holdings of cher- 
ries are not large, and the same is true 
of apricots, but all items in the list are 
still available. Some recent sales of No. 
2% fancy cherries have been made at 
$3.75 and choice at $3.50. Fancy apri- 
cots in this size have moved at $3.40 for 
halves, with choice selling at $3.00. El- 
berta freestone peaches have been en- 
joying a steady call with No. 2% fancy 
selling at $3.75. Some fancy Bartlett 
pears have moved during the week at 
$3.60, or slightly below some of the offer- 
ings of Northwest pack. In fruit cock- 
tail, special interest has been reported of 
late on the No. 303 size, with some fancy 
moving at $2.20 and choice at $2.05. 


Carryover June 1 
Total Pack ..... 


TOMATOES—The canned tomato and 
tomato products market is still a mixed 
one, with peeled tomatoes held quite firm- 
ly and with some items in tomato prod- 
ucts running quite a wide price range. 
The trade is anxiously awaiting the re- 
lease of pack figures so the size of the 
output may be taken into consideration. 
Some canners are getting $2.85 for fancy 
No. 2% solid pack, with standard quoted 
quite generally at $2.00. Tomato paste 
can be had for less than $6.00 for 7-0z., 
but sales have been reported at $7.00, 
for old-time brands. 


GREEN BEANS—Increased inquiries 
have been coming in of late for green 
bean of California or Pacific Northwest 
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pack. By far, the greatest part of the 
pack has been sold, with some items in 
the list almost unavailable from first 
hands. On this item, buyers have been 
very anxious to get possession of their 
purchases and some canners have little 
in their warehouses. Reports are quite 
general that No. 10s are scarcer than 
some of the shelf sizes. The list of one 
canner in the Pacific Northwest who 
quoted 10 items at the opening of the 
season, now has but two live items, No. 
303 extra standard blended cut at $1.40 
and the same size in standard short cut 
at $1.25. 


FISH—The market for fish continues 
quiet, although some increased interest 
in tuna has been reported of late. 
Catches of California sardines run but 
100 tons a day, or less, so the season has 
about been written off as a colossal fail- 
ure. A few sales of new pack are largely 
at $9.25 for 1-lb. ovals in tomato sauce. 
Anchovies in tomato sauce in 5-0z. cans 
sell at $7.75-$8.00. Pacific mackerel, 
where available, moves at $8.00 for No. 1 
tall, and Jack mackerel at $7.25. Only a 
few years ago, some canners would han- 
dle only the Pacific species. Prices on 
tuna have advanced somewhat on both 
advertised brands and private labels. 
Most advertised brands are now quoted 
at $16.00 for white meat fancy '%s, with 
private label in the range from $14.00 
to $15.00. 


CANADIAN MARKET 
By VAN DE WATER-BOYD LIMITED 
Toronto, Canada, Dec. 15, 1952 


THE SITUATION—As the end of the 
year approaches, it is possible for the 
first time in several months, to give a 
fairly comprehensive picture of the can- 
ned fruit and vegetable situation as it 
exists today. 


Canned Fruits, which were under pres- 
sure for the first eight months of the 
year, have generally stabilized. On the 
other hand, canned vegetables, which 
were in a reasonably good position dur- 
ing the first six months, have weakened 
in some instances, due mainly to large 
packs and disappointing consumer de- 
mand. 

On the whole, canners and buyers can 
look with reasonable optimism into 1953, 
although there may be some weak spots 
along the way. Most of the more im- 
portant items are in a firm position and 
supplies are not too large, providing 
there is an average movement. 


FRUITS 

STRAWBERRIES — The strawberry 
pack was not as large as anticipated. 
Opening prices ranged from $2.30 to 
$2.50 per dozen. The market has re- 
mained firm, at $2.60 to $2.75 per dozen 
for Choice 24/15 oz. size. Demand has 
eased off during the past two or three 
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months, but it is anticipated that the 
1952 pack will be cleaned up before new 
pack is available. 


RASPBERRIES — The total pack is 
announced as 111,862 cases, as compared 
with the 1951 pack of 158,113 cases. 
Although demand has been only fair the 
past few months, the market is in a very 
firm position, ranging from $2.85 to $3.00 
per dozen for Choice Red’s or Choice 
Columbia’s, 24/15 oz. size. The 1952 
pack should clean up without any trouble 
before 1953 berries are available. 


CHERRIES—The 1952 pack of Cher- 
ries, mostly Red Pitted, totaled 265,596 
cases compared with 329,496 cases in 
1951. Prices have ranged from $1.70 to 
$1.80 per dozen for Choice 24/15 oz. size. 
Cherries have continued to move well, 
and it is anticipated that consumer accep- 
tance will continue throughout the Win- 
ter and Spring months and that there 
will be little, if any, carry-over. 


BLUEBERRIES — Limited supplies 
were packed and moved freely, at prices 
slightly higher than in 1951. 24/15 oz. 
Choice sold at $2.40 to $2.50 per dozen, 
with Solid Pack or Syrup Pack, 6/105 
0z., at $14.50 to $15.00. 


PEACHES — Early reports indicate 
that the total pack will be about 15 per- 
cent under 1951, with the Ontario pack 


about 25 percent below last year’s total. 
During the packing season there were a 
number of upsetting factors, which un- 
doubtedly influenced a number of can- 
ners to cut down on their packs. In the 
first place, the price of $97.50 per ton 
was away out of line, as compared with 
the prices on the fresh fruit market. 
Secondly, several new canners, in order 
to move their packs quickly, cut the price 
from 10 cents to 20 cents per dozen on 
Choice 24/15 oz. and 24/20 oz. sizes. 
During the past month, the market has 
stabilized and prices now range from 
$1.60 to $1.70 per dozen, for Choice 24/15 
oz., and $2.15 to $2.35 per dozen for 
Choice 24/20 oz. Although there was a 
fairly heavy carry-over from 1951, it is 
now felt that: stocks will be pretty well 
cleaned up before next year’s pack gets 
under way. 


PEARS—There are no definite figures 
available on the size of this year’s pack. 
In Ontario, the pack of Bartlett’s is 
very limited and reports from British 
Columbia indicate that there, too, the 
pack is well below last year. The pack 
of Keifer’s is now completed and it is 
very difficult to gauge whether it is less 
than a year ago, or not. There has been 
some price cutting, but reliable packers 
who have consumer acceptance, have had 
no difficulty getting from $1.45 to $1.50 
per dozen for Choice Halves in 24/15 oz. 


tins, and $1.75 fo $1.80 for Choice Halves 
in 24/20 oz. tins. During November and 
early December the sales of Dessert 
Pears has been excellent. This is, of 
course, understandable, as the above 
prices are from 15 cents to 20 cents per 
dozen below last year’s levels. 


PLUMS—tThe figures are now avail- 
able on the Plum pack, which indicates 
that 245,234 cases were packed this 
year, as compared with 376,416 cases in 
1951, and 381,080 cases in 1950. Prices 
are a little firmer than last year, ranging 
from 5 cents to 10 cents per dozen higher 
on both 15 oz. and 20 oz. sizes. Lom- 
bards and Greengages are selling freely, 
at $1.20 to $1.25 per dozen for Choice 
15 oz. and $1.35 to $1.40 per dozen for 
24/20 oz. Ontario Prune Plums have 
become very popular and are selling well, 
at $1.25 to $1.30 for Choice 24/15 oz., 
and $1.45 to $1.50 for Choice 24/20 oz. 


NOTE: — Canadian Canned Vegetables 
will be discussed in next week’s issue of 
this Publication. 


CHANGE IN NAME 


The name of the Harrington Hall 
Company, Baltimore food brokers, has 
been changed to Chesapeake Sales Com- 
pany. The firm has moved into larger 
offices in the Arundel Federal Building, 
3600 - 4th Street, Baltimore 25. 
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CORN CANNING 
EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 


3 WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 


CAN SHAKERS, CREAMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 


; AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


1952 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 
VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.00 
Mam. Lge. No. 3.95-4.00 
Med., Sm. No. 2 ..3.75-3.90 
Center Cuts, No. 2.......cceseseee 1.40 
Gr. Tip & White, Fey No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge...3.55-3.65 
BEANS, StrINGLESS, GREEN 


MARYLAND 
No. 303 1.60-1.65 
No. 2 1.75 ..1.80 
No. 10 : 8.50 
Fey., Rd., cut, No. 303........ 1.40-1.60 
No. 2 
Bix. Cut, 8 OB. -95 
No. 303 1.35-1.45 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Cat, Ne. 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 303............ 2.35 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303......1.70-1.75 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 8038........0.c.cccecsees 1.60 
5 sv. 1.55 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303........ 1.40-1.45 


Std., Cut, No. 303 (nom.)..1.25-1.30 
NortHWEsT (Blue Lakes) 


Wh. Fey., No. 2, 1 
No. 303 — 
No. 10 — 

Fey., 2 NO. 
No. 10 — 

Ex. Std., Cut, No. 1.40 

Std., Short Cut, No. 303............. 1.25 

New 

Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303......1. yes 80 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 10 9.50 

4 sv., No. 303 1.50-1.75 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 

Fey. Cut, Wax, 4 sv., No. 303....1.65 

TEXAS 

Gri, Be. 1.90 
No. 10 9.50 

Ex. Std., Cut Gr., No. 10.......c00000 8.50 
No. 10 8.50 

BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, om 
BEETS 

N. Y., Fey., Diced No. 2......1.30-1.35 

Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. -75 
1.17%4-1.20 
No. 2 1.271%4-1.30 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.85-6.00 

Gut, fey., Mo. 1.0214-1.05 
No. 2 1.121%4-1.15 
No. 10 5.00 

15/0 1.50 
20/0 1.65 
40/0 2.10 
80/0 2.50 

Tomes, Poy.. Cut, lO. 1.00 

Fey., Wh. Med., No. 303............. 1.00 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 (40-50) 5.25 

CARROTS 

N.Y. Fey., Diced, No .308............ 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 

Wis., Fey., Sliced, 8 02............ 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.25 

Md., Fey., Diced No. 303.............. 1.30 

Texas, Fey. Sl., No. 1.15 
No. 10 6.25 

CORN— 

EAST 

Fey. Gold., W.K., No. 308....1.60-1.75 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 


No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Std., No. 303 1.30 
Fey. Gold., C.S., No. 308......1.50-1.65 

No. 10 9.50 
Ex, NO. BOB 1.35-1.40 

No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Std., No. 303 1.25-1.30 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02.......6 1.00-1.05 

1.50-1.65 
12 oz. Vac. 1.60 

No. 10 9.75 

No. 10 — 
1.25-1.30 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. ........ 1.00-1.05 

No. 303 1.45-1.55 

No. 10 9.75 
Ex. Std., No. 1.30-1.45 

No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Std., No. 303 1.25 

No. 10 

PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 308.............. 1.35 
Box: B BO 9.50 

3 sv., No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. No. 808............00000 1.25 

No. 2 — 

No. 10 7.50 
Ne. BOB 1.20 

No. 2 1.25 

No. 10 7.00-7.50 

No. 10 7.00-7.50 


MARYLAND SWEETS 


Ex. Std., Ung., 8 02. ........00 -80- .90 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 303........ 1.30-1.40 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std. Ungr., No. 308.............. 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 7.50 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
No. 303 1.938% 
2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% 
No. 303 1.83 
5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.80 
Ex. Std, 4 8 OZ. 280 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.10-2.20 
No. 303 1.90 
No. 10 11.00 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 OZ. ....cocs -90- .95 
No. 10 7.75 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 1.30 
Mipwest SWEETS 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 308........00006 2.10-2.20 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 303... J 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 308..........0.. 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Fey., 5 sv., No. 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303....1.35-1.4214 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........1.80-1.35 
No. 10 —- 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. $08......cs000000 1.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., 5 sv., No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Ungr., No. 1,15-1.20 
POTATOES, SwEEt 
2.35 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.50 
PUMPKIN 
No. 10 —— 
Midwest, Fey., No. 
No. 2% 
No. 10 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT (nominally ayoted) 


Midwest, Fey., No. 1.27% 
No. 2 1.87% 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.85 

Texas, Fey., No. 2 1,20 

SPINACH 

No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.30-1.45 
No. 2% 1.90-1.95 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 

Ozark, Fey., No. 303............ 1,10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 2% 1.65 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 

No. 3038 1.15 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
No. 2% 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 4.85-5.25 

No. 10 5.50 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 303........ 1.55-1.65 
No. 2 1.75-1.90 
No. 2% 2.60-2.75 
No. 10 9.00 

No. 303 1.40 
No. 2 1.50-1.65 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 

New York, No. 

Ex. Std., No. 2 1.85 
No. 2% — 
No. 10 8.75 

Indiana 

Fey., Wh., No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 3.15-3.25 

Fey., No. 2 2.10 

Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 2% 2.65-2.75 
No. 10 8.75 

Std., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.70-1.75 
No. 2% 2.45-2.50 
No. 10 8.50 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303....1.70-1.85 
No. 2 2.15-2.20 
No. 2% 2.75-2.85 
No. 10 9.25 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.60 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 2% 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 7.00 

No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.47% 
No. 10 7.50 

TOMATO CATSUP 

No. 10 - 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

12.50-13.85 
TOMATO PUREE 

Calif. Fey., 1.06, No. 1T.......... 1.62% 
No. 2% 2.55 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 

Ind. 1.045, 

No. 

No. ; — 

No. 10 

Md., Fey., 1.06 
FRUITS 


APPLE SAUCE 
Fey, 8 eho 


1.60-1.65 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 8.50 
Mich., Fey., No. 1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
1.671%4-1.70 
No. 7.75-8.25 
1.45 
APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 
No. 10 11.50 
Choice. No. 
No. 10 11.25 


Std., No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.75 
10.00 

Fey., Wh Peeled, No. 
Choive 2.7 ly 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 
No. 10 
N.W. Bing, Fey. 
Calif, R.A., Fey., No. 2% 


Std., No. 2% 3.30 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 1 or 303 2.20 
No. 2% 3.40 
No. 10 12.45 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 11.65 
PEACHES 
2.85-3.05 
..2.40-2.60 
Fey., Elbertas, No. 2........38.75-3.85 
PEARS 
No. 1 and 303 2.35 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.00 
2.15 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 11.75 
3.25 
Std., No. 214 2.90 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2...ccccccccsces 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 02 2.20-2.30 
No. 10 4.50 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz, .... 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 4.35 
ORANGE 
1.00-1.05 
46 2.25-2.40 
4.65 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2.............. 1,12¥, 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 5.20 
2.50-2.75 
46 oz. 
46 072. 2.32%, 
No. 10 4.50 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T........... 27.00-30.00 
Y's 17.50-18.00 
Medium, Red, No. 1T......... 20.00-21.00 
Y's 12.00-12.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 16.00-16.50 
1's 9.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine. %4 Oil 7.00 
Cul A-th, Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce (Nom. ).......... 9.25 
SHRIMP —Per Dozen 
5 oz. Small 


Medium ... 
TUNA—PER Casa 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......14.00-16.00 


Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......13.00-14.75 
Chunks and Filakes........ 11.50-13.50 
Grated 9.00-10.00 
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